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Our Schools Need More Than Money 


By Mortimer Smith 


Executive Secretary, Council for Basic Education 
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Ms: of the plans for aid to education now before the public and specifically the Adminis- 

tration’s plan, carry with them the implication that our educational ills stem not from an 
erroneous philosophy of education but simply from insufficient money to carry on the present 
system in the light of the current philosophy. The Administration plan, it seems to me, assumes 
that the status quo in education is satisfactory 
and that what we need is simply more money 
to buy more of the same. 

% The contention of the Council for Basic Education 


is that before we embark on any large-spending plan. 
we ought to ask ourselves whether we are in fact 


Federal aid to education. Our primary interest is in 
the quality of education, in the question of whether 
we are providing for all our young people an educa- 
tion that will fit them to live with themselves and to 
be worthy citizens of their community and country. 


satisfied with the status quo. The Council and its 
members represent only a small portion of an in- 


We are ready to believe that in many places across 
the country quality in education cannot be achieved 


creasingly large group of 
Americans that feels our most 
urgent need in education at 
the moment is for a gigantic 
reappraisal of educational 
principles, or lack thereof, a 
reappraisal that would cost us 
nothing but work but would 
give us the philosophical base 
that we desperately need be- 
fore we can decide what kind 
of financial aid and how much 
of it is called for. 


I am neither a fiscal expert 
in education nor an advocate 
or opponent of any scheme 
for financial aid to education. 
The Council for Basic Edu- 
cation does not take any stand 

e on such political matters as 


This Issue In Brief 


Our educational system is in a mess, says 
this writer, not from lack of funds but as 
the result of an erroneous philosophy of 
what the schools should teach. He warns 
that most proposed remedies—the Admin- 
istration plan among them—call chiefly for 
spending more money on education, not 
correcting its basic troubles. 

He predicts the spending “cure-all” will 
produce only more of what we already have 
— “soft” pedagogy, “soft” language and 
science requirements, “soft” teacher prep- 
aration and “soft” curricula generally. 

He calls for reappraisal of educational 
principles, particularly the prevailing 
theory that the school as a social service 
agency is more important than the school 
as an educational institution. Such a re- 
appraisal would give us the philosophical 
base we desperately need before we can 
decide what kind and how much financial 
aid is called for. 





without providing a firmer fi- 
nancial base and it may be 
that that base can only be 
broadened by outside aid. But 
from our point of view, the 
first question we must ask 
about any scheme for such 
aid is whether it will in fact 
tend to improve quality. 


It is as hazardous to as- 
sume that everyone is talking 
about the same thing when he 
mentions good education and 
good schools as it is to as- 
sume, let us say, that every- 
one is talking about the same 
thing when good food is men- 
tioned. To some the ultimate 
in good food may be ham- 
burger and onions smothered 
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in tomato ketchup while to others it may be a filet 
mignon with a bernaise sauce. Some people, when 
they talk about a good educational system, seem 
to be thinking largely in terms of whether the gym- 
nasium is of regulation size, and is there a good school 
band, and are the pupils happy and well-adjusted— 
and on a higher plane, whether the fifth-graders have 
seasoned opinions about the United Nations and the 
_ democratic way of life—subjects which occasionally 
stump even their elders. 


That is one way of looking at educational purpose. 
Another way is to ask ourselves if a particular edu- 
cational system is, on the elementary level, providing 
a program of solid content; that is, is it providing 
those sets of symbols and sets of facts that are the 
essential preliminary to all later learning, and is it 
providing on the secondary and college level an edu- 
cation that stretches and enlarges and liberates the 
mind, especially of the able but also of those who 
are of average intelligence? 


That is the way I look at educational purpose and 
the way the Council for Basic Education looks at it. 
‘yhat is, we operate on the underlying assumption 
that the primary role of the school is the cultivation 
of intellectual values. We feel that the schools, both 
elementary and secondary, have a vital role to play 
in laying the groundwork for that liberal education 
which will, we hope, provide the bright and average 
with some inner resources with which to counter mass 
superstitions, customs, and vulgarities. 


When it comes to the institution of the school it 
is easy to lose sight of the simple principle that any 
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educational institution to be effective must have a 
selective and specific function, not an indiscriminate 
and miscellaneous one. Education and schools cannot 
be all things to all men. It is certainly true that on 
rare occasions the school must be a combined social- 
service and baby-sitting agency, even sometimes an 
amateur psychiatric clinic; and it is also true that 
the teacher and the administrator have many im- 
portant things to do besides cultivate the youthful 
intellect. It is equally true, however, that we must 
select some priorities and must decide what is primary 
and what is secondary. 


Everyone Needs Basic Knowledge 


The idea of the function of the school of which I 
speak was the one uppermost in the minds of most 
of the great pioneers of public education of a hundred 
years ago. They reasoned that in a democracy, based 
on the idea that not only the elite but also the ordinary, 
run-of-the-mill person is capable of intelligent judg- 
ment in contributing to the whole, everyone has the 
same need for acquiring the learning that is indis- 
pensable in the formation of that judgment. This was 
not to put forth any sentimental claim that all have 
the same inherent abilities or can benefit from the 
refinements of higher education, but it did assume 
there is a sort of corpus of knowledge that is the need 
of everyone and can be transmitted to all save the 
definitely moronic. 


There were, of course, doubters who honestly be- 
lieved that this kind of education was beyond the 
average citizen and could only corrupt him. Even 
Noah Webster of dictionary fame seems to have been 
of this mind, for in a letter objecting to schemes for 
establishing libraries in schools, he said that “the 
common people have no occasion for one-half the 
studies or sciences proposed,” and that “the time 
given to them would be wasted on the greatest part 
of the children.” He warned, also, that the children 
“will contract such a fondness for books that they 
will not readily leave them for work.” 


Even a casual student of the history of education 
in this country must acknowledge that we have been 
witnessing during the past 40 years nothing less than 
a revolution in educational philosophy—in our con- 
ception of the purpose of schools—a revolution which 
sides with Noah Webster in telling us that true edu- 
cation of the mind will be “wasted on the greatest 
part of the children.” 
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Let me trace the historical course of this revolu- 
tion. I think it began with the Deweyean progressives, 
roughly about 1915, gaining momentum in the 1920's. 
The early advocates of progressive education have 
a great deal to answer for, especially on the philo- 
sophical side, for theirs was an inadequate view of 
the nature of man. They lacked a genuine value 
system, they insisted that the aim in education is 
simply undefined growth, that is, growth and change 
without much relation to the important question, 
Growth towards what? 


Having said so much, I must grant that the pro- 
gressives also brought some much needed reforms 
into American education. Their insistence that the 
classroom should be a humane place, that cuffing 
children around and rapping them over the knuckles 
is not a sure-fire way of imparting knowledge; their 
belief that the child needs to live a creative life now 
as well as in some remote future; and their determina- 
tion to treat each child as a unique individual—all 
these tenets of the progressive creed helped to bring 
a breath of fresh air into a sometimes stuffy educa- 
tional atmosphere. 


Today we should try to forget the term “progres- 
sive education” for it is largely a description of a 
movement belonging to history, although it has, of 
course, left its mark. But the great current educa- 
tional controversy is not between progressives and 
traditionalists; it is between those who believe the 
school is primarily an agency for the intellectual de- 
velopment of individuals and those who believe it is 
primarily an agency for social conditioning. The 
modern viewpoint has been summed up succinctly 
by a professor of education who says: “The chief 
goal of education is the development of physical 
health, mental and emotional stability, fine person- 
ality and effective citizenship.” 


This all-inclusive view of the purpose of education 
gained momentum during the decade of the 1930’s, 
the period of the great depression, and the history 
of public education since then has been a record of 
rapid acceleration of this viewpoint and acceptance 
of the wisdom of going down this particular road. 


I would like to point out some of the milestones 
along this revolutionary road. In 1940 the highly 
respected American Council on Education published 
a pamphlet called “What the High Schools Ought 
to Teach,” which was authored by several distin- 
guished educators. This pamphlet deplored the em- 
phasis on mathematics and English in high school, 


describing them as “difficult” subjects and as “stum- 
bling blocks” which drive young people away from 
high school. Foreign language study was belittled and 
it was remarked that only “a few pupils need mathe- 
matical physics.” 


Four years after the publication of this pamphlet 
came another report called “Education for All Ameri- 
can Youth,” issued by a body which probably has 
as much influence in setting the tone and direction 
of public education as any in the country, namely, 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association. Here again the role of the 
school in fostering the intellectual virtues was played 
down and we were told that “the job of the school 
is to meet the common and specific needs of youth.” 
These turned out to be ten in number and constituted 
a comprehensive list frankly aimed at taking over 
the total education of youth. Incidentally, this is one 
publication whose lot has not been that decent oblivion 
that falls to most educational reports, for it is still 
in print. It still carries this depressing statement: 
“There is no aristocracy of ‘subjects’ . . . Mathematics 
and mechanics, art and agriculture, history and home- 
making are all peers.” 


Courses Everyone Can Pass 


At about the same time that the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission was setting its total goal for the 
schools, a department of education in one of our 
states suggested that this be translated into an actual 
program by advocating that in addition to the tradi- 
tional studies, high schools should be teaching the 
following: socio-economic problems, home care of 
the sick, driver education, safe living, industrial hy- 
giene, care of-children, community health, home 
decorating, consumer education, personal grooming, 
hospitality, housing, boy and girl problems, and an 
understanding of reproduction. (No stated relation 
between the last two items. ) 


In 1948 came evidence that this changing concep- 
tion of the purpose of education was to affect the 
college as well as the school. In this year was issued 
Higher Education for American Democracy, A Re- 
port of the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, in which it was stated that “we shall be denying 
educational opportunity to many young people as 
long as we maintain the present orientation of higher 
education toward verbal skills and intellectual in- 
terests.” This report was not very specific as to the 
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content of a higher education devoid of intellectual 
interests but presumably the social adjustment aspect 
of education is not only to prevail in high school but 
in college as well. | may be permitted to remark, in 
passing, that if the college is not to be a center of 
intellectual interests it can only be called higher in 
the sense of being above the elementary and high 
schools. 


But the anti-intellectual bias of many of those in 
charge of American public education was never so 
baldly stated as in the famous bulletin issued in 1951 
by the U. S. Office of Education, called Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Every Youth. You are un- 
doubtedly aware of the conclusions reached by the 
90 leaders of public education responsible for this 
report. They reported that 60 percent of American 
youth is incapable of being prepared either for college 
or trained for skilled occupations; that only a small 
minority of students can comprehend abstract mathe- 
matics; only a few have either the ability or the need 
to write and speak with accuracy; and that we may 
feel satisfied if we have taught the majority enough 
reading to comprehend newspapers and magazines 
“reasonably well.” What is needed for this 60 per- 
cent, or majority, said the educators, is a program 
of “Life Adjustment,” which bears little resemblance 
to traditional programs in the fundamental skills and 
intellectual disciplines, but amounts to making the 
school a sort of gigantic social service agency aimed 
not at education but adjustment. 


I hope no one will think that in my zeal to prove 
my point I have been highly selective in my quota- 
tions. I assure you that the authors of these various 
reports are not an eccentric minority but represent 
the prevailing climate of opinion in public education 
and what they have to recommend has been recom- 
mended many times before and since at hundreds 
of conferences. 


The depressing fact seems to be that many of those 
responsible for public education have come to believe 
in a profoundly radical proposition, namely, that 
education in the traditional sense no longer has much 
relevance in the making of the good individual and 
citizen—and this proposition is based on the supposi- 
tion that the majority of American youth is doomed, 
through mental incapacity, to intellectual mediocrity. 


Now I submit that the reason we are in the midst 
of an educational crisis in this country is not primarily 
because we have been niggardly in financial support 


* 


of education. It is true that the record here is not 
without blemish but it is also true that since the close 
of World War II there has been a tremendous up- 
surge in the amount of money spent for buildings 
and for teachers’ salaries. The principal reason for 
our troubles is the philosophy of education I have 
been describing, which has encouraged us to accept 
a soft pedagogy, a pedagogy which encourages soft 
testing, soft guidance, soft language and science re- 
quirements, soft teacher preparation, and soft cur- 
ricula generally. We have forgotten what is central 
in our tender regard for what is peripheral; in our 
desire to use the schools to promote physical and 
emotional stability, pleasant personalities and social 
adjustment, we have lost sight of the fact that the 
purpose of schools is to make young people literate 
in the various fields of organized human knowledge. 
Historically, it is simply not true that the neglect of 
science and mathematics in our schools is traceable to 
lack of financial support; we have neglected these 
areas because those who set the tone and direction of 
schools have been belittling them for 30 years and 
have been telling us that physics, chemistry, and ad- 
vanced math are useful only for a small minority. 


Proposed Plans Contain Flaw 


You may think that all this has little to do with 
the various proposals for Federal aid. But it is nec- 
essary to give some picture of what we now have 
in order that we may arrive at some intelligent de- 
cisions as to what we want. I wish I had some precise 
and constructive advice to offer but I fear I have 
nothing to offer save a warning. The weakness of 
the proposed plans—the Administration one, the Hill- 
Elliott or the NEA programs—is their tacit acceptance 
of what is and their willingness to entrust the new 
programs to groups which (with the honorable ex- 
ception of the National Science Foundation) helped 
us to reach the educational mess we are now in. 


I am frankly apprehensive when we turn these 
programs over to people who for years have been 
guiding young people away from a rigorous curricu- 
lum, and to state departments of education which 
have generally operated on the theory that the school 
as social service agency is more important than the 
school as educational institution. As aii outraged 
physics professor said to me the other day, to trust 
the reform of our schools to these people is like form- 
ing a posse made up of the horse thieves. 
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